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LIBRARY POLICY OF THE STATE BOARD 


OF CONTROL 


Cart R. CartcREN 
Chairman, Minnesota State Board of Control 


In the administration of Minnesota’s state 
hospitals, special schools and prisons, li- 
braries occupy an essential position. They 
receive financial support in each of the nine- 
teen institutions under the direction of the 
Board, not as pleasant adjuncts to be pro- 
vided, perhaps, after all other units are 
secured, but as necessary departments with 


tion, the library supplements the class room 
in school activities, as well as directs the rec- 
reational outlets to be found in reading for 
pleasure. Many children under the care of 
the Board have had few, if any, satisfactory 
contacts with books, either in their homes or 
schools. While these children are under our 
supervision, the Board undertakes to provide 





real responsibility 
for the convales- 
cence, education 
and well-being of 
patients, inmates 
and employees. 
The library unit 
in our state hos- 
pitals provides pa- 
tients with the 
mental refresh- 
ment and stimulus 
necessary to main- 
tain morale dur- 
ing long periods 
of care. This is 
particularly true 
with tubercular 
and mental cases. 
In addition, it 
maintains the serv- 
ices of a_ school 
library in those 
hospitals which 
provide for the 





In keeping with our policy of bringing 
to librarians and others interested directly 
or otherwise in all phases of library work 
and the library movement in Minnesota, 
this issue of Minnesota Liprary Notes 
AND News is given over to a presentation 
of the various aspects of institution library 
service in this state. Statistics for these 
libraries were published in the March, 1938 


issue of this publication.* 


The material on institution libraries as- 
sembled for this number was edited by 
Mildred L. Methven, Supervisor of Institu- 
tion Libraries, State Board of Control. 


The September number will be devoted 
to school libraries and will be under the 
editorship of Ruth M. Ersted, State Super- 


visor of School Libraries. 


Other numbers planned for the future 
will cover such fields as the State Library 
Agency, College libraries, Public libraries, 
Library Planning, and possibly Library 


library facilities 
which will prove 
strongly attractive 
and which will 
make them aware, 
unconsciously, of 
the pleasures and 
satisfying diversion 
to be found among 
the books which 
have been care- 
fully selected for 
this purpose. 

For Minnesota’s 
prison population, 
also, libraries are 
essential. Any serv- 
ice, such as the 
prison library, 
which provides a 
wholesome interest 
for many necessar- 
ily idle hours, 
which aids a pris- 
oner to see himself 


education of pa- 
tients, either ju- 
venile or adult, 


trustees. 





and his problems 
in objective rela- 
tion to his family 








while they are un- 

dergoing treatment. Such a hospital library, 
either by book cart to the wards or in a central 
reading room, provides an invaluable oppor- 
tunity to replace the harmful and exclusive 
self-interest of the mentally and sometimes 
physically ill, with objective interests of many 
kinds which are aroused by contact with 
books and magazines. 


In Minnesota’s state schools, each with its 
specific problem of education and re-educa- 


and community, to 

increase his knowledge of his past job or a 
future one, to broaden in any degree his inter- 
est in constructive ideas—and so make pos- 
sible his better adjustment on his return to 
society—is worthy of support. The library is 
of positive value in this field of rehabilitation. 
Since 1913 the Board of Control in Minne- 
sota has provided, as a regular member of its 





*In this connection the column headed Book circulation 
should read Total circulation. 
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staff, a supervisor of the libraries in its insti- 
tutions. It has been and is the supervisor's 


responsibility to broaden and strengthen this 
library service for the several thousand people 
who are removed, for one reason or another, 
from library facilities and life in their home 
communities. This has been accomplished 
with the continued cooperation of the various 
institution superintendents, by the mainte- 
nance of attractive library rooms, by con- 


tinued and increased book and magazine 
budgets and by the employment, at the pres. 


ent time, of professionally trained librarians 
in eleven institutions. 


This administrative plan for our libraries 
we believe experience has shown to be a 
sound and effective means for providing an 
essential service, frequently neglected, in the 
education and welfare of persons committed 
to the care of the state. 


INSTITUTION LIBRARIES—1 853-1927 


PErRRIE JONEs 


Librarian, St. Paul Public Library 


This necessarily brief sketch of libraries in 
Minnesota institutions from the time they are 
merely mentioned, in 1853, until Miss Carey’s 
resignation at the end of 1927, is an attempt 
to note their beginnings and to some extent 
trace their development rather than evaluate 
the results. It should also be explained that 
certain earlier phases are given an undue 
amount of space not because they are more 
important in the final analysis, but because 
such information has not been brought to- 
gether before. 


In Minnesota, two years after the Prison 
was established in 1851, an act was passed 
“for the government of the territorial prison” 
which provided that visitors’ fees “shall be 
applied for the purchase of books for the use 
of the prison... .” These fees, “not exceeding 
twenty-five cents,” grew to so large a sum 
during the next fifty years that in 1903-04 the 
Board of Control changed this ruling and 
less money was available thereafter. 


Reports indicate that in 1860 the prison, 
with 16 inmates, received $25 from this 
source. In 1868 there were 300 volumes in 
the collection. Ten years later the library had 
grown to goo volumes for the 218 inmates. 
In 1884 the Prison burned and most of the 
books were destroyed. However, in old files 


of the Prison Mirror we find that in 1887 over 
1,000 new books were added, with the help 
of a personal loan of $250 from Warden H.G. 
Stordock, and an additional $650, of which 
the Mirror contributed $150. Also in 1887 ff 
the first catalog was published, listing 1,000 
volumes. No copy of this catalog, unfortu- 
nately, survived moving into the new build- 
ing in 1912. Cole Younger, a notorious rob- 
ber, was the inmate librarian at that time and 
I believe did an excellent job. This flourishing 
library was originally housed in one of the 
cell-rooms. Warden Henry Wolfer in 1902 
describes it as being in excellent condition 
and widely used. By that time there were 
4,000 volumes and a new catalog. 


The second oldest institution in this state 
is the School for the Deaf, established in 1858 
as the Minnesota State Institute for the Edv- 
cation of the Deaf and Dumb, but not opened 
until 1863. In the fourth annual report Super- 
intendent J. L. Noyes states that “a juvenile 
library is needed from which the children 
can draw books under the direction of and 
with suggestions from the various teachers.” 
In the report for the following year acknow!- 
edgments are made to the Rt. Rev. H. B. | 
Whipple, Bishop of Minnesota, for 38 books; 
to certain publishers for books and maga 





were 


state 
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zines; and to the Hon. Isaac Pope for a con- 
tribution of $38.55 solicited from members of 


the legislature. 


In the new Main Building built in 1875-77, 
there was a library and reading room on the 
main floor on each side of the central corridor, 
one for girls and one for boys. Among the 
library’s prized possessions today is an un- 
usually large collection in good condition of 
children’s books of the ’50’s and ’60’s in origi- 
nal editions; also a bound volume of The 
Youth's Penny Gazette, 1855, published by 
the American Sunday School Union in Bos- 
ton. 

David H. Carroll, semi-mute, an instructor 
at the School, acted as librarian from 1872 
until his death in 1882, when he was suc- 
ceeded by Louis C. Tuck, a deaf-mute who 
continued as librarian until 1932, fully fifty 
years. The first catalog written in long hand 
by Mr. Carroll still exists. It is a little compo- 
sition book showing 411 volumes, including 
the Little Prudy series, the Flora Lee Story 
Books,the Franconia Stories, the Rollo Books, 
and J. S. C. Abbott’s histories. In 1882 when 
Mr. Tuck took charge there were 856 vol- 
umes in the library. In 1886 there was printed 
an author-title catalog of 108 pages, listing 
some 1,200 books. In 1911-12 the library was 
moved to its present quarters in Noyes Hall. 


Created in 1866, the St. Peter State Hos- 
pital admitted its first patient on December 
12 of that year. In its first report Dr. Shantz, 
Superintendent, says, “No provision has been 
made for a library and this want is badly felt 
by our patients,” adding a plea for books, 
pictures and pamphlets for their use. During 
1868, $60.82 was spent for the library and 
amusements. By 1871 the contents of the 
library, including cabinet, 250 books, engrav- 
ings, magic lantern and views, stereoscopes, 
stuffed birds, games, cabinet organ and other 
musical instruments, were valued at $1,000 in 
the inventory. Thirteen newspapers were 
donated. Other gifts were evidenced in the 
teports. The annual amount for library and 
amusement goes up to approximately $200 in 
1874. In 1876 the library contained 500 
volumes. 

Dr. Shantz wanted a library for his staff as 
well as for his patients and began making 
such a collection which today includes many 


of those early additions, now extremely inter- 
esting and very rare. 


The Training School for Boys now at Red 


Wing came next, originally designated as the 
Minnesota State Reform School and located 
in St. Paul near the Lexington Avenue Base- 
ball Park. This was created in 1867. In the 
third annual report we find a statement that 
there is a library on the second floor near the 
school-rooms. The 1872 report shows 542 
volumes in the collection and that “the female 
teacher of the boys’ school has acted as libra- 
rian ... not a single book lost or destroyed 

. money well expended if the legislature 
would add a small appropriation to increase 
the library . . .”; and in 1874, “there is no 
privilege connected with the School more 
highly prized than that of the library.” They 
had 846 volumes at that time and were 
allowed to read the books given out once a 
week from 6:30-8:00 in the evenings. 

When the School was moved to Red Wing 
in 1886 the library was housed on the first 
floor of the main building in a small room. 
In the report for that year Superintendent 
J. S. Riheldoffer, now resigning after 18 
years, says, “. . . as boys are never idle, it is 
quite necessary that they be supplied with a 
stock of good, healthy and instructive reading 
matter. No addition has been made for sev- 
eral years ... we believe that an appropriation 
for $500 is an investment well made.” In the 
2oth annual report $500 was requested for 
the boys’ library and an equal amount for the 
girls’. That policy continued for many years 
and met with success. In 1911 the girls were 
moved to Sauk Centre. 


We know from the letters of Miss Mary O. 
Howard, who was in charge of the library 
from 1924-32, that the matron of the Officers’ 
Dining Room kept the library open certain 
afternoons when with the boys’ help she filled 
orders made from printed lists for the differ- 
ent Companies. Beginning with 1912 one of 
the teachers was assigned half-time to the 
library and took a summer school course at 
the University in preparation. In 1923 the 
library was moved to the top floor of the 
Academic School Building with excellent 
accommodations. Grades came in for library 
periods, company and shop groups had eve- 
ning hours. The shelves for many years here, 
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as in other of the institutions, had glass doors 
which in time were removed. 


Thirty-six years after the establishment of 
the Prison another penal institution was cre- 
ated on slightly different lines —the State 
Reformatory at St. Cloud. This was for first 
offenders between the ages of 16 and 30, not 
opening, however, until 1899 with 75 in- 
mates. 


In the fourth biennial report of the State 
Board of Charities and Correction, 1889 
1890, $1,000 was set aside for the library and 
Superintendent D. E. Myers stresses “intel- 
lectual discipline” as an important reforma- 
tory agency. In 1892 another $1,000 is so ear- 
marked. But this is too good to last and soon 
come reports whose only mention of the 
library is in the inventory. The night school 
is badly cramped for space, using in addition 
to the two small school-rooms, the chapel, 
kitchen, corridor of the cell block, a passage- 
way and finally the library. 


In the seventh annual report of the Re- 
formatory, for the year ending July 31, 1894, 
Mr. J. H. Weyrens reports 1,850 volumes for 
the 137 inmates, adding a request for “more 
reference books to be read as collateral school 
reading.” In 1895 begin the doldrums, con- 
tinuing right up until 1920 when Mr. Charles 
E. Vasaly became Superintendent. Even so, 
in 1902 the first printed catalog was issued, 
listing 1,500 items such as the International 
Encyclopedia and the Britannica, Ten Nights 
in a Bar Room, 16 volumes of Auerbach’s 
historical novels and more of Amelia E. Barr 
and Harry Castleman. Bulfinch, Carlyle, 
Macaulay, Dickens, Dumas, Ebers, John 
Fiske, Bret Harte, Hawthorne and Henty, 
Thackeray, Trowbridge, and Charlotte 
Yonge were a few of the authors. 


Miss Carey probably made her first appear- 
ance in Minnesota at the 1907 Minnesota 
Library Association meeting with a paper on 
Institution Libraries. A second visit to speak 
at the Quarterly Conference of the Minnesota 
Board of Control on August 4, 1908 evidently 
settled matters as we already know she came 
to Minnesota, January, 1909, as organizer for 
the Library Commission with the institution 
libraries as her special field. 


In the 6th biennial report of the Public 
Library Commission, 1909-1910, appears 
Miss Carey’s report of 14 institutions, which 
we may consider the first complete and im- 
partial picture of these libraries. From 1909 
through 1913 we have in these reports enter- 
taining and enlightening accounts from Miss 
Carey’s pen of the libraries under her care. 


Minnesota Liprary Notes anp News for 
September, 1913, runs this important state- 
ment: “Since Miss Carey’s connection with 
the Commission the institution libraries have 
been included in its activities . . . the Board 
of Control now deems this work of so much 
importance that the new position of Super- 
visor has been created.” 


This position was created by a ruling of 
the Board of Control, not by legislation. 
Through precedent the qualifications have 
come to be, a college degree and at least one 
year of library training. The duties of this 
position were stated in the Bulletin of Iowa 
State Institutions, July, 1907, as follows: “to 
pay regular visits to each library, establish 
records, introduce a uniform system of clas- 
sification, provide statistics by means of 
charging systems as well as records, and 
stimulate reading by the selection of books 


suitable to each. institution,” and describe F 


very well the work undertaken by Miss Carey. 


The stage is now set for the long and suc- 
cessful service to inmates and staff that Miss 
Carey rendered during her incumbency. It 
should be pointed out that the consistent and 
intelligent interest on the part of the super- 
intendents and the different Governing 
Boards since the very beginning has been one 
of the determining factors throughout these 
75 years. There is not space to speak in detail 
of the steady progress made in the libraries 
of the different institutions during Mis 
Carey’s fifteen years as Supervisor. Foundz- 
tions were laid for sound library procedure, 
the gospel of reading was persistently and 
tactfully spread throughout the institutions, 
appropriations for books and equipment wet 
increased; in short, the library as a definite, 
professional department of institutional pro 
cedure in Minnesota had come to stay. 
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LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT SINCE 1927 


Miiprep L. METHVEN 


Supervisor of Libraries, State Board of Control 


It is quite impossible to calculate the hours 
of pleasure, contentment, encouragement and 
stimulation which have been secured for 
thousands of people residing in Minnesota’s 
state institutions through the efforts of 
Miriam Carey and of Perrie Jones, who was 
appointed in January, 1928, to succeed Miss 
Carey as Supervisor of Institution Libraries. 
There is no means of measurement which 
will convey the intangible joys of children as 
they first begin to read in the library, nor can 
one measure in exact terms the progress of 
mental patients as they become able once 
more to interest themselves, by reading, in 
the world about them. The months or years 
which prisoners spend in confinement are not 
often described in terms of reading satisfac- 
tion. Nevertheless, the opportunities of these 
state wards for contact with books and read- 
ing were increased so effectively by both Miss 
Carey and Miss Jones that their response, 
expressed if in no other way than by terms of 
library attendance and book withdrawal, was 
tremendous. 


Miss Jones’ objectives for these institution 
libraries implied “‘a service based on standard 
methods so adapted to the individual needs 
of these wards of the state as to further efforts 
for their return to society; or in case that is 
found impracticable, to assist in ameliorating 
their restricted existence. To accomplish this 
our program includes: Trained librarians; 
adequate book collections, equipment and 
housing; furtherance of certain studies to 
make the service more effective. 


With the economic and spiritual necessity 
before us of making every man and woman 
possible a self-supporting unit in the commu- 
nity, the library is aware of the responsibility 
of fulfilling its share of the obligation.” 


To broaden and strengthen the service 
which Miss Carey had initiated, more acces- 
sible and satisfactory reading rooms were 
secured in eleven institutions. In each case 
this move, in itself, resulted in rapidly ad- 


vancing use of the books and magazines more 
easily obtained and more attractively pre- 
sented. Standard library equipment, in the 
way of catalog cases, picture files, globes, and 
shelving, in addition to suitable chairs and 
tables, were provided by the superintendents. 


Wich this increased use of existing facilities 
came increasingly sympathetic support from 
the superintendents to the extent of making, 
in each of the eighteen institutions, an essen- 
tial provision — regular quarterly or semi- 
annual or yearly sums for the purchase of 
books and magazines. In most instances these 
sums have increased from year to year so that 
during the calendar year of 1937 an average 
for the eighteen institutions of $.52 per read- 
ing inmate was allotted. 

In eleven institutions the plan of service 
was altered, from the sending of small circu- 
lating collections to each cottage in the case 
of the Hastings State Hospital, to a complete 
change, as in the case of the Rochester State 
Hospital. At the schools, such as those at 
Owatonna, Red Wing, Sauk Centre, Cam- 
bridge and the three schools in Faribault, a 
very close coordination of the library with the 
school activities, based on acknowledged 
school library principles, was worked out 
with the cooperation and assistance of the 
superintendents and principals. All children 
come regularly to the library, not only for 
their school library work and library classes, 
but for story telling and pleasure reading. In 
the prisons where an active school program is 
in force, the library is constantly used. 

Rules have been relaxed and minimized, 
regular inventories initiated, accurate local 
shelf lists made, duplicate shelf lists for the 
headquarters office file provided, regular 
monthly reports standardized and adequate 
statistics assembled. 


In Miss Jones’ reports to the Board of Con- 
trol she changed the classification of the insti- 
tution libraries from institution libraries as 
such, “and so intimating that the mere fact 
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of their being in institutions change them 
intrinsically,” to the grouping of them as 
hospital, prison or school libraries. “Behind 
all this—and this applies to all the libraries— 
there is an underlying, consistent effort to 
make each one who comes into the library 
realize that here is a {friendly place, that all 
libraries will be friendly places, and that when 
he goes back to his old community, or to a 
new one, he can feel that already there is one 
friend waiting for him, the library.” 


“Tt is particularly important, in institutions 
where the touches of the individual home 
cannot be duplicated, to make the library 
attractive, comfortable, warm with color, and 
inviting with its charm and easy order. We 
are, of course, trying consciously or uncon- 
sciously to sublimate many of the urges of 
these individuals in order to make them more 
adaptable to social uses. Is it not possible 
with children to develop a latent appreciation 
of beauty that will assist in this sublimating 
of instincts?” 


All of this interest on the part of superin- 
tendents and patients resulted in tremendous 
use of these libraries. Many reports speak of 
doubled circulation, 100° increase, circula- 
tion twice as much, 50° increase in readers, 
11894 increases in the biennial, circulation 
trebled in two years. During this time def- 
nite efforts were made to stress only voluntary 
reading and attendance at the library. At 
Red Wing an understanding with the boys 
was reached to take out books only when they 
really wished to read them. But the impetus 
provided by attractive library rooms, regular 
book budgets, reorganized services, publicity 
to inmates and employees alike was very 
strong indeed and brought about the follow- 


ing enviable situation. 


With the assistance of the Board of Control 
and the institution superintendents, Miss 
Jones was able to secure eight college-and- 
library trained people for library service in 
these institutions, in addition to the librarian 
already employed at the Gillette Hospital 
when Miss Jones became Supervisor. Each of 
these is rated as a librarian in the hospital or 
school where she works. This seems the 


major achievement of Miss Jones’ term as 
Supervisor, since the necessary tie between 





the inmate and his library had been thus 
secured in the person of a librarian whose 
job it is to know her patients or students and 
to bring to them all the library has to offer. 


At headquarters the professional library 
for the use of the Board of Control staff and 
institution superintendents has been increased 
in usefulness. It has been classified and added 
to, particularly in the field of state and federal 
reports and pamphlet material relating to the 
special areas of responsibility represented by 
the activities of the Board of Control. A pro- 
fessional library assistant has been employed 
since 1934. Apprentice students, and two 
WPA workers have assisted greatly in its 
development. 


Aware of the increasing difficulty of finding 
suitable reading material for many of the 
children in the institution libraries and of the 
fact that this was not a problem, alone, of 
institution librarians but of teachers and libra- 
rians everywhere dealing with children re- 
tarded in their reading, Miss Jones conceived 
the plan of arranging for the meeting at regu- 
lar intervals of teachers, librarians and.others, 
who might be able to contribute jointly to- 
ward some insight into this difficult problem 
which has, of late, been rather generally dis- 
cussed. It was at her invitation that a small 
and informal group, the Twin City Remedial 
Reading Discussion Group, was brought to- 
gether and her plan of meetings with people 
doing significant things in this field was car- 
ried out the first year. The third season is 
now over and plans for another year are 
under way. 


One very tangible and promising result of 
this interest in remedial reading was an out- 
line for a reading survey in seven of Minne- 
sota’s school and hospital institution libraries. 
This was received favorably by the Board of 
Control and carried out by the librarians in 
each of these institutions. A preliminary 
report of this survey is reported by Dr. Grace 
Arthur, on page 194 of this issue. 


From her years of association with hospital 
library service, both locally and abroad and 
in the state hospital libraries under her super- 
vision, Miss Jones was ever aware of the need 
for librarians specially trained in this particu- 
lar field. Largely at her instigation and with 
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the active support of the Board of Regents, 
Dr. L. D. Coffman, President of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Frank K. Walter, and the 
State Board of Control, a course for hospital 
librarians has become a regular part of the 
instruction offered by the University of Min- 
nesota, Division of Library Instruction. The 
first class of eleven members are all employed, 
one of them in Norway; the second class is 
now being trained. 


Her interest in and support of this course 
for special training in one of the fields well 
represented in Minnesota’s institution libra- 
ries was the closing effort of Miss Jones’ nine 
years of service as Supervisor of Institution 
Libraries in Minnesota. Miss Jones resigned 


to become Librarian of the St. Paul Public 
Library on February 1, 1937. 


She was succeeded by the writer who has 
received the same continued and sympathetic 
support from the Board of Control and the 
superintendents as was given Miss Jones. 

The cumulative effect of more than 25 
years of continuous supervision and direction 
of the libraries in Minnesota’s state institu- 
tions by a member of the Board of Control 
staff is one of unquestionable success. It has 
made available to the 17,500 wards of the state 
library facilities, books, magazines, and 
trained personnel for every one who is 
able to profit, in any degree or manner, from 
a pleasurable association with a library and 
its contents. 


A PSYCHIATRIC HOSPITAL LIBRARY 
Wa ter P. Garpner, M.D. 
Superintendent, Anoka State Hospital 


The objectives of a library in a psychiatric 
or neuro-psychiatric hospital are the same as 
those of a library in any other type of hospital 
—for the patients’ recreation, education and 
therapy. 


As Bryan and many others have pointed 
out, “a collection of books housed in a room 
does not constitute a library.” Three things 
are necessary—carefully selected books, peri- 
odicals and newspapers in English and for- 
eign languages, an adequate librarian, and a 
central place where patients may come to read 
as well as to draw and return books. Other 
facilities may be desirable, but these are 
essential. 


It is most important that the librarian be 
not only adequately trained but also intelli- 
gent about her work from a therapeutic 
standpoint. Quiet and cooperative patients 
may come alone or with nurses to the central 
point to read or select books under guidance. 
The more disturbed persons may send re- 





quests to the library or trips may be made to 
the wards with a selection of volumes from 
which their wants and needs are supplied. 
Periodicals and newspapers may be handled 
in a similar manner. Reading interest must 
be stimulated. 


The problem of library service is not the 
same in all psychiatric hospitals by any means. 
What is feasible in a small private institution 
is not practicable in certain large public hos- 
pitals for the mentally disordered. Again, 
what is workable in one state hospital draw- 
ing its patient population from a given area, 
may not be successful in another institution 
of the same size and type drawing from 
another territory. In considering the kind of 
library service to be rendered and which can 
be rendered, one must keep in mind at all 
times the cultural, and most particularly, the 
educational background of the patient body. 


At Fergus Falls State Hospital, for ex- 
ample, the largest part of its population is 
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drawn from very thinly settled agricultural 
areas of the state, from the foreign element 
of the mining districts, and from isolated 
homes and communities of the forest areas. 
Many of these individuals have had little if 
any formal education. In the case of foreign- 
ers, schooling is lacking both in their own 
tongue and in English. Most of them have 
not lost their interest in reading—they never 
had one! Thus the problem resolves itself 
into more than a matter of stimulating the 
patients’ reading interest. Even though these 
persons be of average intelligence, their edu- 
cational and cultural backgrounds are vio- 
lently against them. State hospitals are not 
equipped to educate these individuals even 
though they be capable of and desirous of 
acquiring education. For this reason news- 
papers in various languages and periodicals, 
particularly those whose articles and stories 
are of a simple nature, readily understood, 
are of unusually great value. The readers 
understand the material and some therapeutic 
effect is gained as well as mere recreation. 


Again, state hospitals have a full share of 
mentally deficient or so-called feeble-minded 
individuals under their care. Obviously the 
reading material submitted to them must be 
of a type which they are capable of under- 
standing, if any value is to be received from it. 


In any group of patients anywhere with 
fair or good educational background, much 
more can be accomplished by bibliotherapy. 
Reading for recreation, for that matter, is a 
form of therapy. In these individuals we often 
must stimulate latent reading interest and 
abandoned reading habits. In the case of 
dull, disinterested patients of adequate back- 
ground, direct efforts are made to stimulate 
the individual by the librarian, nurses, attend- 
ants and physicians. Those able to read both 
a native foreign language and English should 
be provided at times with books in the for- 
mer. Later they may read English. If one 
knows their special interests these may be 
appealed to. Once reading interest is aroused 
and secured it can often be maintained. It has 
been said that no habit is more easily acquired 
nor more quickly lost than that of reading. 


Reading is one of several aspects of coordi- 
nated therapy employed. Since it is a form of 
therapy it requires direction. To give such 


direction one must know the nature of the 
books assigned, he should understand the 
fundamental characteristics of different types 
of personality and mental disorder, and above 
all, he or she must use common sense. 


In patients suffering from mental disorders 
of any organic type, moderately or far ad- 
vanced, such as cerebral arteriosclerosis, gen- 
eral paresis, senile psychosis and the like, 
therapy of all forms is chiefly palliative and 
seeks a remission or arrest, rather than a cure, 
at the very most. For such individuals, bibli- 
otherapy is introduced chiefly for its recrea- 
tional value. Here obviously the same degree 
of care is not necessary in selecting books as | 
for certain other types to be mentioned. Com- | 
mon sense dictates, of course, the inadvisa- 
bility of providing a person with an organic 
psychosis who is depressed and suicidal with 
books discussing suicide, describing methods 
used for killing oneself, or justifying such an 
act. Likewise books or magazine articles 
describing the hard lot of the aged at the 
hands of their children and society do not 
offer recreation to the arteriosclerotic or senile 
patient who already feels that his family has 
turned against him, taken his property from 
him, and the like. As these organic psychoses 
progress, the patient’s mental capacity be- 
comes lower and lower. As such retrogression 
occurs, more simple material must be pro- 
vided for him. Just as his interest in simple 
types of occupational therapy, community 
singing and entertainments must be sustained 
as long as possible to delay his assuming a 
vegetative existence, so also should reading 
interest be upheld for the same purpose. The 
assumption of such an existence does not cut 
down his life’s span but does make his life a 
burden to be borne almost wholly by his 
fellow patients and the hospital personnel. 


The remarks just made apply likewise to 
cases of deteriorated functional psychoses, 
such as schizophrenics. About fifty per cent 
of all patients in state hospitals for the insane 
in this country fall into this classification. 
The nature of this illness is such that it fre | 
quently progresses to dementia. In the dete- 
riorated cases simple reading material must | 
be provided and assumption of a vegetative | 
existence delayed by all methods as long as , 
possible. Reading here again serves a recrea- [ 
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tional purpose as well as a purely therapeutic 
one. 

Patients with a reasonable cultural and 
educational background, suffering from psy- 
choneuroses or psychoses of a functional type 
are the ones for whom bibliotherapy has the 
most to offer from a curative standpoint. It 
is for this general class of patients that the 
closest supervision of reading is desirable. 
For them bibliotherapy serves as an adjunct 
to psychotherapy, recreational therapy, occu- 
pational therapy, physiotherapy and the use 
of medications in the coordinated movement 
for recovery. The greatest danger in unsuper- 
vised reading, in my opinion, lies in the fur- 
nishing of mild and early cases of schizo- 
phrenia with books which intensify their 
flight from reality. Such patients can accom- 
plish this by phantasy and so-called “escape 
reading.” Straightforward, matter-of-fact 
stories are best for this type of individual. 
Proper reading material will help them to 
retain and increase their grasp upon reality— 
the improper type increases their withdrawal 
from their fellow-men and the everyday 
world, 


In our experience, people in a moderate or 
severe manic state receive little if any value 
from reading. However, those recovering 
from such a state or those whose disturbed 
period has reached only the degree of mild 
hypomania may receive definite sedative 
effects from reading and stories which deal 
with everyday activities of a not too exciting 
nature. Mystery stories, fantastic tales of 
nearly impossible heroism, exciting adven- 
tures and the like should be avoided. 


The inadvisability of providing depressed 
patients with stories dealing with suicide has 
already been pointed out. Books describing 
gruesome death from illness and books of a 
religious nature should also be avoided. 
Others have pointed out the value of giving 
books to depressed patients which show the 
overcoming of obstacles in life by reasonable 
means. Some of them gain courage thereby 
and at least they are not further depressed by 
their reading. 


Persons suffering from paranoid func- 
tional psychoses, like depressed individuals, 
tend to read themselves into narratives. 
Proper guidance can aid in preventing inten- 
sification of their delusions. Their reading 
material should be of an impersonal nature. 


In conclusion, the following facts are em- 
phasized. A library in a psychiatric hospital 
requires carefully selected books, a competent 
librarian and a central location. The service 
to be rendered must depend largely upon the 
educational background of the patient, a fact 
which I feel deserves more emphasis than it 
has previously received. Patients with a fair 
or good educational background, with psy- 
choneurosis or functional psychoses, and who 
are not too deteriorated mentally, may gain 
definite, positive, curative value from ade- 
quate bibliotherapy. Another value of read- 
ing which is seldom given its proper recog- 
nition is that of aiding in the delay of the 
appearance of a vegetative existence in dete- 
riorated persons with organic or functional 
psychoses. Only those of us who are forced 
to deal with such persons realize the gravity 
of this particular problem. 
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PSYCHIATRIC RESEARCH AND, THE LIBRARY’ 
Maenus C., Petersen, M.D. 
Superintendent, Willmar State Hospital 


The majority of sick people, especially those 
suffering from chronic diseases, show mental 
aberrations in that they tend to become intro- 
spective and not infrequently depressed. As 
they are often confined to the house or even 
to bed for long periods of time, reading is a 
diversion ideally suited to them. It directs 
their attention away from themselves and 
their handicaps. Therefore, the psychiatrist 
encourages an interest in books. 


The use of literature as a therapeutic agent 
is empirical, however. When the physician 
is asked concerning the exact type to be pre- 
scribed in a given case, he is uncertain. Usu- 
ally he refers the question to the librarian. 
She in turn is apt to give a general rather than 
a specific answer. “We try not to give out 
anything which we think will disturb the 
patient,” was the reply given by a competent 
hospital librarian. This, we believe, is the 
practice of the profession as a whole. 


As yet our conception of what will upset 
the patient is based more on impressions than 
on experimental data. Attempts thus far 
made to evaluate reading as a therapeutic 
measure have been concentrated on a few 
individuals. Inasmuch as the various factors 
were not controlled, no definite conclusions 
can be drawn. 


Reading habits of a large number of indi- 
viduals should be observed over extended 
periods of time and then subjected to experi- 
mentation. This might well be done in state 
hospitals and similar institutions. Here is a 
population large enough to allow proper 
selection and stationary enough to permit 
adequate observation. Furthermore, the en- 
vironment is known and to a large extent 
subject to control. 


It would seem advantageous to select 
groups of individuals with comparable char- 





*Reprinted by permission of the American Hospital Asso- 
ciation. 
**Former librarian, St. Peter State Hospital. 





acteristics for such experimentation. As the 
patients in state hospitals generally are 
housed in accordance with their mental 
characteristics, it would not be difficult to 
pick several similar groups on a single ward. 
This would allow the use of one group as a 
check against the other. One must always 
bear in mind that experimental work cannot 
be accepted unless it has been rigidly con- 
trolled. 


As the patients are under control the en- 
vironmental factor can be studied. This can 
be done by comparing similar groups on the 
same ward, similar groups on different 
wards, or dissimilar groups on the same 
ward. Data may be checked by shifting the 


various groups from one ward to another. 


It is generally recognized that any type of 
individual attention tends to stimulate the 
patient. For this reason, the influence ex- 
erted by the personality of the librarian must 
be differentiated from the effect of the read- 
ing itself. While, perhaps, of little signif- 
cance in the actual treatment of the individ- 
ual patient, such a distinction is of great 
importance from a scientific point of view. 


By considering the several factors one by 
one, the importance of each may be deter- 
mined. Although this cannot be done with 
mathematical exactness, it may be possible 
to estimate accurately enough for clinical 
purposes. To consider each and every book 
and magazine separately would be an end- 
less task. Therefore it becomes necessary to 
classify them. This should be done in ac- 
cordance with intended use rather than with 
their literary value. Development of forms 
by which reading material can be gauged 1s 
the first step in a program of this kind. This 
is a problem for hospital librarians to solve. 


Mrs. Sigrid Jarpe Okerlund** developed 
such a classification. She divided available 
reading material into five classes based on 
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the degree of concentration deemed neces- 
sary to read it. The simplest was placed at 
the bottom of the scale and the most difficult 
at the top. It must be emphasized that this 
arrangement was made for a specific pur- 
pose and may not be suitable for general use. 

By plotting time against class, a reading 
curve is made for each patient under obser- 
vation. This is compared with his mental 
status as revealed by psychiatric examina- 
tion. The problem here is to determine if such 
a curve is indicative of the degree of inte- 
gration attained by the patient. 


Should the two be parallel, the next step 


would be to ascertain whether or not mental 
status can be changed by altering the curve. 
If this is impossible, the guided reading 
would not be superior to the unguided from 
a psychiatric standpoint. 


By fitting such a classification and pro 
cedure to the problem investigated, we may 
be able experimentally to prove or disprove 
current notions concerning the therapeutic 
value of reading. Until then our knowledge 
of the subject will remain empirical. Neither 
this, nor any other form of therapy can be 
rational unless it is based on experimental 
evidence. 


AS A MENTAL PATIENT SEES THE LIBRARY 


When I found myself faced with a serious 
operation with but doubtful outcome and 
the certainty of long and painful convales- 
cence, a state hospital became my only re- 
course. Deeply depressed, the anxieties 
which attended the prospect were dreadful 
and almost terrifying. In long weeks, 
stretching into months, and alas! even into 
years, how could I achieve any philosophy 
of life? 


Some way must be found to combat the 
weight of despair and the terrifying feeling 
of futility; there must somewhere be a point 
of stability in the whirling rapids of fear 
which threatened to swamp me forever. 
Confronted by clamor and confusion, sur- 
rounded by unfortunates with shattered 
emotions and kaleidoscopic and fragmentary 
habits of expression, my island of refuge 
was found in the pages of a book. Here 
alone could I find the orderly progress of 
thought and expression which would anchor 
me to reality and to sanity. 

As sanctuary from my own whirling 
problems, and for companionship with or- 
ganized methods of thought, the book took 
on a most poignant meaning. 


At first I fled to the old classics and in the 


placid light of the age-old thinkers I began 
to renew my former acquaintance with these 
never-failing friends. When I thought of 
Heine on his “mattress grave,” Voltaire in 
his exile, Milton blind, it seemed a little 
easier for me to accept my own portion. 


As time stretched on, I began making 
brief synopses and reviews of the more im- 
portant books. Sometimes I was lured from 
my black moods to travel with the seven 
league boots of the modern explorers, to the 
ocean floor with Beebe, or on flights to the 
Orient with Ann Lindbergh. Then I dis- 
covered an orientation course in science, 
published for the Chicago University, and 
other works of like quality, and found time 
for leisurely reflection on the great advances 
being made in biology, anthropology, and 
archeology. There were new wonders re- 
vealed in chemistry, physics and astronomy 
and in the progress of the social sciences, 
where my deepest interests lay. Pasteur and 
the later Microbe Hunters, Jacob Riis, Lil- 
lian Wald, Helen Keller, and the dauntless 
Anne Sullivan, or in a gayer fashion, Pen- 
rod and Huck Finn companioned me 
through the long dreary hours of pain or 
the still longer hours of loneliness. When 
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after some five years, I was fortunate enough 
to go to Washington, D. C., I was able to 
take my place in a class of advanced stu- 
dents in applied psychology and statistical 
procedure, and thanks to the Hospital Li- 
brary I was abreast with the terminology of 
the work and met the demands of the 
course with acceptable results. 


Faced again with hospitalization and cut 
off from other forms of association, I turned 
as ever to the book-shelf. Actively employed 
in the hospital routine, I spent my rest and 
leisure in the quiet and peace of the little 
hospital reading room. When I discussed 
with other patients the joy that the library 
afforded, I found one housemother copying 
favorite recipes against the time that she 
should be restored to her home duties, an- 
other was learning favorite poems, while 


many loved the romantic stories that com- 
pensated for their starved lives. 


The feeling which is so difficult to escape 
in hospitalization of one’s aloofness from 
the useful activity of the living world, is 
perhaps more nearly assuaged by recourse to 
the printed page than by any other means. 
The Reader's Digest, the pictures and ar- 
ticles in the modern magazines, are the 
escape mechanism which afford the happi- 
est solution for hours of discontent and 
tragic frustration. One may see what others 
are accomplishing even if one’s own lines 
are cast in the stagnant backwaters of life. J 
And there is always the hope that some 
spark of thought may kindle latent possi- | 
bilities in any of us. May the library shelves, | 
so patient and calm, come alive with hope | 
and inspiration to all of us. 


—Anoka State Hospital. 


A SCHOOL LIBRARY IN A CHILDREN’S 
HOSPITAL 
Mrs. Marie Rainey Foiey 
Librarian, Gillette Hospital for Crippled Children 


This State Hospital opened in 1911 as a 
result of an act of legislation in 1897 provid- 
ing for the treatment by the state of indigent 
crippled children. A total of 250 patients 
can be accommodated. The school depart- 
ment has a course of study from kindergar- 
ten through high school, based on the state 
curriculum, and its program is so arranged 
that it does not interfere with the necessary 
routine in the hospital, such as sun-treat- 
ments, X-ray, physiotherapy, dentistry and 
swimming. Courses are offered to all who 
are able to do school work together with 
instruction in art, music, dancing, drawing, 
home economics and social studies. The 
program in social studies aims to meet the 
activity interests of the children, and “en- 


ables them to identify themselves with social 
situations.” 


In the school building, where up-patients f 
attend classes from nine to twelve and two ff 
to four o’clock, is the library which has been 
a great work-shop for these patient-pupils. 
There are about four thousand books, many 
periodicals, a collection of pictures, victrola 
records and numerous foreign picture books. 
Treated the same as any other school sub- 
ject, the library class has a definite place on 
the daily school program and is given a | 
pericd of forty-five minutes. 


The curriculum issued by the Department | 
of Education in the State of Minnesota lists 
definite books to be read by each grade dur- | 
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ing the year. English teachers at Gillette 
Hospital are relieved of this unit of work by 
the library class. An effort to thoroughly 
comprehend the school classics is made by 
linking the book with the history and art of 
its particular era. All work is done by dis- 
cussion in class—there is no written work. 
Instruction in the uses of the dictionary, 
reference books, encyclopedias, author, title 
and subject indexes is given in addition to 
directed reading. Children become familiar 
with the contents of all available periodicals 
by having an hour’s discussion once a week 
on current topics and world news. These 
class discussions very often result in a lively 
dehate coached by the English Department. 
Many of these handicapped children come 
from rural communities and have never had 
access to a library nor the opportunity to 
take part in any school activities. 

In library class the first three grades have 
story hours and dramatization. They take 
turns in directing their own interpretation 
of their favorite stories and they show a 
lively interest and willingness to play them 
as their visits become more frequent. They 
are also taught the proper care of and respect 


for books. 


After the children have become familiar 
with library tools, projects correlated with 
other school subjects are often worked out. 
For example, grades 4, 5 and 6 are arriving 
in the library for their usual class hour. 
Edward was browsing through These 
United States by “‘ertrude Hartman. He 
happened to see a picture of the first steam 
engine used in America. He asked how the 
train ran. How did people travel in early 
days? He encouraged the rest of the class to 
observe pictures of the quaint stage coaches 
and covered wagons. As the hour ended all 
the children were engrossed in the history 
of transportation and had selected from the 
shelves some twenty-five books picturing 


and describing different modes of travel. 
With the aid of paints, pencils, brushes and 
cardboard, models were made within a few 
days for all the hospital to see. Correlating 
library class reading with other subjects, 
such as geography, history, social science 
and English, similar projects on a much 
larger scale have been carried out. So long 
as it does not interfere with doctors’ orders 
or school work, no restriction is placed upon 
the recreational reading of these children. 


Library work is done twice a week with 
bed patients in the ward with the aid of the 
book-cart. These library classes are com- 
pletely informal and socialized. One bed 
patient gives a book review and questions 
are asked by the others. In this way the 
inhibitions and repressions of the child pa- 
tient are soon broken down. Their favorite 
stories are dramatized, just the same as those 
of the up-patients. Colorful paper costumes 
of their favorite book characters were made 
in occupational therapy class by one ward of 
girls, and the librarian was surprised by 
eighteen little girls having all the characters 
come to life from under their bed-spreads. 
With the aid of the poetry class and art 
teacher, another small girls’ ward took Den- 
nison paper shades and interpreted eight of 
Milne’s characters in When we were very 
young. A beautiful replica of Solomon’s 
Temple was another project worked on by 
up-patients and bed-patients in the entire 
hospital. This served to connect their classes 
in embroidery, wood and soap carving, brass 
and cabinet work with the library. 

Just where the school library starts, the 
children’s library enters, and the hospital 
library ends, we never quite know, but we 
try to bear in mind that the combination of 
all three seem to adequately fulfill a much 
needed service for crippled children who are 
going to school while they are patients in a 
state hospital. 
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THE PRISON LIBRARY AS A WARDEN SEES IT 


Leo F. Urecut 


Warden, Minnesota State Prison 


Since its beginning in the Old Prison, the 
library has come a long distance, with room 
for improvement still before us. Books 
which were available in the Old Prison have 
since increased many times in number. 
Prisoners of earlier times lacked, very often, 
the education of the average prisoner of 
today and did not resort to books to pass 
the time away. During the last decade, at 
least, the average prisoner has not lacked 
education and a good percentage of the men 
now received, after some period of initial 
adjustment, have a determination to better 
their education during the time of their 
prison sentence. Such prisoners are steady 
users of the library. 


The library of the Minnesota state prison 
has many reference books which are con- 
stantly in use by those prisoners whose 


finances will not permit them to take the 
higher educational courses available by cor- 
respondence. Then, there are the prisoners 
who, perhaps, are disinterested in higher 
education. They turn to books of fiction, 
travel and science. 


The prisoner who occupies his time in 
study and reading gives us little trouble 
from a disciplinary standpoint, since only 
the man who lacks this interest, or others 
equivalent thereto, tends to be troublesome. 


To continue the development of this pris- 
on’s library, I expect to supply a budget 
adequate to provide an increasing number 
of new books which will enable prisoners to 
have a greater choice of reading material 
and to maintain the standing of this library 
on a par with the best institution libraries of 
its kind in the country. 


A PRISONER WRITES TO HIS WARDEN 


Warden L. F. Utecht, 
Minnesota State Prison. 
Dear Sir: 


Some of the most important services made 
available to us in this life are taken for 
granted. We make use of them without 
stopping to express our appreciation for the 
services rendered. I have yet to read a book 
or article written about a prison library by 
a man in prison. Yet I do not believe there 
is a department more necessary to the in- 
mates of the Minnesota State Prison than the 
library. I hope this letter of appreciation to 
you for the splendid service rendered by 
your appointees will encourage you and 
them. 


A silver mine is utterly worthless without 
the tools necessary for the digging of ore; 
minus them, silver reclamation would be out 
of the question. A human reclamation in- 
stitution without a good library is likewise 
useless. That your institution does furnish 
excellent library service cannot be better 
exemplified than by looking at the literary 
progress I have been able to make while 
one of your wards. 


My brother, a professor in college, made a 
statement in one of his letters that may inter- 
est you: “It is terrible to think of you in 
prison but from what you write I take it 
you have a wonderful library at your dis- 
posal. It makes me feel easier to think that 
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you are not a prisoner but a student going 
through a big school, gaining a wealth of 
knowledge for later use.” 

It is my desire to convey to you, Sir, my 
appreciation in this manner. I am but one; 
think of the great numbers of others making 


like progress. I hardly believe you could 
ask me a question I could not answer after 
consulting the reference books available in 
our library. 

Respectfully, 


—No. 12518. 


REHABILITATION AND THE LIBRARY 


Ratpu H. RosENBERGER 


Educational Director, State Reformatory 


The part that a library plays in the reha- 
bilitation of youthful confined delinquents 
is difficult to analyze. There is no method 
by which we can establish definite trends of 
thought away from previous anti-social in- 
clinations nor, if we do note constructive 
progress in an inmate’s outlook upon life 


and society, is there any yardstick by which 
we can fully measure the influences of his 
institutional reading. 


But that the written word does influence 
in varying degree each literate inmate, no 
one may gainsay. And, since institutional 
libraries are selected largely with an eye to 
a wide variety of constructive material, it 
must follow that the influence wielded is a 
good one. It is also safe to say that, in con- 
junction with other educational features, the 
institution library is a constant source of 
new-found interest to many men. It be- 
comes a cornerstone in a social school of 
thought which displaces many a warped 
conception of right and wrong. 


Through choice or adversity a surprising 
number of inmates admit to but the sketchi- 
est of reading habits before commitment. 
Biography, travel, philosophy, religion and 
the sciences have played little or no part in 
their mental training; poetry almost none. 
For these have been substituted light trash 
—cheap magazines, westerns, so-called true 
confessions and worse. Reading habits have 
in no wise been supervised or controlled. 


A list of the recognized classics or of lead- 
ing authors’ names very often falls upon 
unresponsive ears purely because the inmate 
has never met them in print. Very few 
have ever taken advantage of library facili- 
ties at home. 

The newly committed inmate finds him- 
self transplanted from a hit-or-miss reading 
world into one in which not only his leisure 
time is controlled, but his supply of books 
and magazines is supervised. He finds him- 
self confined to a cell during more than one- 
third of his waking hours. For the first 
time in his life he feels the need of some 
medium that will project him from himself 
into the world from which he is isolated. Of 
necessity he must turn to the institution 
library. 

Very shortly after his arrival he is called 
before an assistant librarian and his prefer- 
ence in reading material noted. His library 
card is partially filled in for the type of 
books he has specified. In this way he is 
assured, in the beginning, of both fiction 
and non-fiction compatible to his tastes. He 
is launched into a sea of constructive mate- 
rial which he has ample time to read. 


At the outset, the shock of imprisonment 
often produces a mental confusion which 
detracts greatly from the recreational or edu- 
cational value derived from a book. Some 
inmates have stated that books read during 
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the first few weeks left no impression what- 
soever on their minds or memories. 


But as he becomes resigned to his status 
and adjusted to prison routine he finds his 
thoughts less centered on self, more on out- 
side interests. He begins to realize that he 
must, if he is to maintain mental calm, 
become absorbed for several hours each 
night in reading. 


It is at this point that the institution 
library becomes the entering wedge in the 
rehabilitation of many inmates. As they 
were susceptible to anti-social influences on 
the outside, so are they now susceptible to 
constructive thought. Suddenly it dawns on 
many that they are woefully weak in mat- 
ters of good literature. They may hear dis- 
cussions among inmates of higher intelli- 
gence or greater education on problems with 
which they are unfamiliar, but which pique 
their interest; or, some bit of philosophy 
they encounter for the first time may stimu- 
late great enthusiasm. 


Often a very real desire to learn more 
assails them and it is not uncommon for 
men to boast, after a year in the Reforma- 
tory, that they have read all the books they 
could secure on a given subject. Many be- 
come eager to discuss the pros and cons of 
scientific theories, lives of well-known men, 
philosophies of life or various aspects of 
vocational training. A whole new way of 
thought has opened up to them. Former 
thought habits recede into the background 
and are replaced by a social consciousness 
which must inevitably work toward their 
rehabilitation. The value of worthwhile lit- 
erature becomes impressed upon them. 
Many an inmate will honestly admit that, 
through new reading habits, he has gained 
a totally different perspective of his place in 
society. 

Fiction, too, has an important place in 
supervised reading. An inmate’s recrea- 
tional activities are few. It is essential that 
he have a clean emotional outlet. Good 
fiction furnishes that outlet as no other 
medium could accomplish by affording 
hours of mental recreation. When the in- 
mate is pleased with a good play, a bit of 
humor or a piece of realism his mind be- 


comes more receptive and certainly more 
fertile for the serious works of non-fiction. 


Probably the salient advantage of super- 
vised institutional reading is its relationship 
to vocational training. Text books on the 
various trades supplement practical experi- 
ence here, as in the outside world, but the 
inmate, through the institution’s mental and 
educational classification, enjoys an advan- 
tage. He is supplied such literature as he 
may readily comprehend. Lack of intelli- 
gence or academic background, in many 
cases, deprive him of benefit from a techni- 
cal treatise on the subject in which he is 
concerned. As nearly as possible he is fur- 
nished with material within his mental and 
educational limits and the increased atten- 
tion shown by many men attests the value 


of this policy. 


Each inmate is granted the privilege of 
drawing weekly two fiction and two non- 
fiction books from the library on his regular 
card. But in the event that he is pursuing a 
study course in our school, or through cor- 
respondence, he is allowed special library 
privileges and encouraged to take advantage 
of texts or trade treatises that are available. 
By applying to the Director of Education he 
may receive guidance in his reading mate- 
rial and advice as to the best method of 
attacking his particular problem. 


Since the average inmate read little con- 
structive material before imprisonment and 
enjoyed no guidance in that reading, he may 
be said to have had no regular reading 
habits. Hence, upon admission, his mind is 
tractable to a certain extent. It is here that 
proper guidance may lead him into reading 
channels that will definitely react as a stim- 
ulant to his rehabilitation. 


Tests conducted at the Reformatory* have 
shown definitely that inmates as a whole do 
not show normal reader interest in the 
trades they professed in the outside world. 
This is merely one proof of maladjustment 
in many cases and often a new course of 
institutional reading will develop a reader 


*Earning Occupations of Reformatory Inmates: a study of 
former occupations of 1,000 inmates of the St. Cloud 
Reformatory for Men in relation to age, education, intelli- 
gence, reading interests. Chap. IX: Vocational reading 
interests of 500 cases. Unp. thesis, by Ralph H. Rosen- 
berger, Educational Director. 
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interest which points the way to study in 
other fields in which inmates may take a 
lively and lasting concern. All of this is an 
integral part of rehabilitation. A total lack 
of enthusiasm for the work they were per- 
forming before commitment has sent many 
boys into the field of easy money and crime. 
There is a basic need for change of vocation 
in some cases. In part, the library helps 
stimulate new interests in other fields. As 
such it ranks high as an agent of rehabili- 
tation. 


During the year ending July 1, 1937 there 
were goo regular users of books and maga- 
zines in this institution. They drew from 
our shelves a grand total of 198,911 units or 
221 units per inmate. Of these, fiction rep- 
resented 52%, non-fiction 334° and maga- 
zines (trade and fiction) 14°%. Of the non- 
fiction books read, literature,'arts and the 
sciences represented 15°, history, biography 
and travel 78°{%, sociology, religion and 


ethics 7%. 


The heavy preference for history and 
travel is a normal reaction to confinement. 
The inmate wishes for some medium that 
will transport him from his cell into the 
world from which he is isolated. Biography, 


too, plays its part. Many biographies stimu- 
late a desire to succeed over any and all 
obstacles. They help immensely to overcome 
an ever-present “what’s-the-use?” attitude. 


Strangely, the average inmate is indiffer- 
ent to sociology and ethics. Though he may 
not be disinterested in the source of his 
plight, he is unwilling to accept most sociol- 
ogists’ theories. He prefers his own. Fur- 
thermore, the average inmate is unable to 
comprehend any plan which embraces all 
of humanity. He knows that his sphere is 
limited and he prefers to remain within it. 


But the value of the institution library as 
a rehabilitation agent lies not so much in 
the number or type of specific books read as 
in the general effect upon inmates’ thought. 
When that effect is a wholesome one, there 
must inevitably follow a social consciousness 
not evident in their former conduct. 


And finally, that the library privilege is 
considered by inmates to be probably the 
most precious of all privileges, is proof con- 
clusive that it is a major part of inmate life. 
Viewed as such, it ranks with the educa- 
tional advantages offered by the state as a 
definite, though unmeasurable factor, in 
reformation. 


THE LIBRARY IN A STATE PUBLIC SCHOOL 


Menpus R. VEVLE 


Superintendent, State Public School 


In every modern school there is a door 
that opens into a library. This door should 
open into more than just a room with 
shelves of books. The interior should be 
inviting and pleasant. The atmosphere 
should be congenial, the room should be 
well lighted and ventilated. Chairs and 
tables should be comfortable and the books, 
which are the tools of this workshop, should 
be easily accessible for any intelligent use to 
which the child may wish to put them. 


The State Public School has attempted to 
organize its library for effective and con- 
sistent service. The room itself faces east, 
has five large windows, has the advantage 
of a pleasant morning sun and has fairly 
satisfactory physical equipment. There are 
5,000 volumes, not including about 200 vol- 
umes of professional literature for the staff. 
We consider our collection a good basic col- 
lection with competent reference books. 
Extra books are secured through inter- 
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library loan service if the material requested 
by the staff is not available in our own 
collection. 


A full-time trained librarian has been in 
charge for two years. Under her guidance 
and direction children in grades one to eight 
have had at least one full library period per 
week during which time they may exchange 
their books, read magazines, look at pictures 
or discuss their pet hobbies. Much work 
has been done with remedial reading, and 
frequently arrangements are made to read 
aloud to the children of the first, second and 
third grades. The children in turn read 
aloud to the librarian. For a period of six 
months a record was kept of children’s read- 
ing, noting the author, the title of the book, 
the date that it was read and the child’s own 
opinion of it. This report was completed by 
recording the child’s age, his grade place- 
ment, his intelligence quotient and his men- 
tal age. Through this study an attempt was 
made to discover just what types of books 
were being read and enjoyed by children at 
various levels of reading ability. Corrective 
procedure was employed wherever adjust- 
ment seemed necessary.* 


The library has definitely become the 
central workshop of the school. Teachers 
consult the librarian for special material that 
is needed in their classes. Children are sent 
in for the purpose of carrying out remedial 
assignments and for special work of all 
kinds. They are beginning to go to the 
library, not because it is a duty, but because 
it is an interesting place to go, where the 
necessary restraint of the school room is to 
a great extent removed and where they can 
become acquainted with new things and 
new people through contact with books. We 
feel that there has been during these years 
a definite change in the child’s attitude to- 
ward good literature. Not so much of the 
inconsequential is read as the child comes 
to realize that a greater enjoyment comes 
from reading that which is sensible and con- 
structive. 





*Note discussion by Dr. Arthur, p. 





In our school the children in grades above 
the eighth attend the Owatonna High 
School downtown. These children have an 
opportunity to make use of the facilities 
there. We find that they are equipped to 
make intelligent use of this library inas- 
much as we have followed the practice of 
giving detailed instruction to our children 
in our sixth, seventh and eighth grades in 
the use of books and libraries. As they be- 
come older they feel at home in libraries 
because they know how to help themselves 
and how to find the things they need for 
their school assignments, as well as for their 
recreational reading. 


During the summer months when school 
is not in session the library becomes a hobby 
center. Books are circulated as they were 
during the school year, each child having a 
forty-minute library period once a week. 
However, in addition to this an effort is 
made to encourage hobbies and handicrafts 
among the children. 


In the employment of a trained librarian, 
we have moved away from a library service 
that is mechanical and little more than 
just a routine care of books. A definite 
correlation between the library and the 
curriculum has been established. The in- 
fluence of the library on what is being 
taught is frequently evident, causing an 
enrichment of the program that would not 
be possible under any other condition. 
Reading as a skill, which had to be learned 
for the purpose of fulfilling the require- 
ments of the curriculum, has gradually be- 
come a skill which has opened up a door 
into interesting experiences. Not only a 
greater interest in books is evidenced but 
also a desire to learn more in the fields of 
art and music. It is not to be inferred that 
our library service has reached the ultimate 
but rather to be admitted that only a good 
beginning has been made. We are con- 
vinced, however, that this service is of tre- 
mendous importance and we will continue 
to strive to enlarge our objectives and to go 
forward in our plans. 
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DEAF CHILDREN AND THEIR LIBRARY 


ELEeanor Brown 


Librarian, Minnesota School for the Deaf 


The most difficult problem for the li- 
brarian in a school for the deaf is to procure 
easy reading material in sufficient quantity. 
Perhaps an explanation of the deaf child’s 
limitations, so far as reading is concerned, 
may help to show why this is such a prob- 
lem. We hardly realize how quickly a hear- 
ing child picks up new words and uses 
them, merely through hearing them in the 
conversations of everyday life. His new 
words are acquired almost unconsciously. 
When his vocabulary is compared with that 
of a deaf child of corresponding intelligence 
and age, the hearing child’s facility becomes 
quite noticeable. 


To a deaf child each new word must be 
explained (and pictures help greatly in this) 
and then associated with the object itself. 
Therefore, the opportunity to acquire his 
vocabulary is necessarily limited and it takes 
time and patience for him to increase it. For 
comparison, a fourth grade child is usually 
considered able to read and comprehend 
second grade books. This is a rough state- 
ment, and naturally, there are exceptions. 
The child who has become deaf early in his 
life is usually quite limited in vocabulary 
and language. One who has had hearing 
for some time and then becomes deaf, how- 
ever, usually has better language facility 
and more ability to read books of his nor- 
mal grade level. 


It is easy to understand that a great 
amount of easy reading material can be used 
and is needed in a library for the deaf. In 
addition to the necessary simple wording, 
books must also have a graded interest level. 
In general, a fourth grade child does not 
have the interests of one in the second grade. 
Gradually the library at the Minnesota 
School for the Deaf is building up a collec- 
tion of easily read books at a variety of 
interest levels. In selecting these books it 





has been found much more satisfactory to 
look them over before buying. Various 
remedial reading lists have helped greatly 
and we have become quite dependent upon 
them. 


Pictures are in constant use. The deaf 
child learns not only the new word but 
must associate it with the object it describes. 
Here is where pictures are invaluable. And 
the pictures are not just those of travel or 
historical events, but of men, women, cows, 
horses, and such everyday things which 
most of us take for granted. Perhaps a list 
of a few of the recent calls which have 
come to the library will illustrate; pictures 
of a knight, milk bottles, a seal, cranberries, 
a monk, a wolf, elevated railroads, escala- 
tors, totem poles, animals in a cage, dragons, 
a beaver, a skunk, a kangaroo, a castle 
showing a moat, a drawbridge, bones, an 
organ grinder, a covered wagon, a chicken 
crate, and a turkey on a platter. Though 
the picture file is still inadequate, we hope 
to add to it continually so that a teacher 
may fill almost every need from it. 


Adaptations and simplified forms of 
classics are of great use in a library for the 
deaf. Since a great number of deaf students 
will never be able to read the classics and 
fully appreciate them, it is better for them 
to get such material through adaptations 
than to miss them completely. 


Because of the lack of easy reading mate- 
rial in all grades, reference work and the 
use of the library for reference has been 
slow in developing. Classes in library 
science have been started and a short 
course in the use of the library given to the 
English classes. This, with the development 
of a usable book collection, has done much 
to promote interest in the library not only 
for recreational reading but for reference 
purposes as well. 
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A DAY IN A LIBRARY FOR THE 
FEEBLE-MINDED 


Torpis M. HeverpAHL 


Librarian, Minnesota School for Feeble-Minded 


Visitors frequently express surprise when 
they see our sunny little library room with 
its rows of books and busy readers. “But do 
they really read?” they ask. Read? Of 
course they read. A gawky six footer may 
be struggling with Jack the Giant Killer or 
Little Black Sambo. A grey-haired woman 
may be smiling over the adventures of 
Goldilocks. But that is not always the case. 
Little Women, Heidi and Tom Sawyer en- 
joy as much popularity in our library as they 
do in the average public school. Popular 
Science, American Boy, and Good House- 
keeping are as limp and dog-eared after a 
few weeks in our magazine rack as they are 
in any public library. Yes, they read, but 
how much they retain I would not venture to 
say. However, it is not hard to discover 
which read for content and really enjoy what 
they read, and which read only a series of 
words and phrases. When a child idly picks 
the first red book his eyes alight on, or when 
he stands woodenly in front of the desk and 
asks for “any book—just so it’s a book,” 
I suspect the latter. But when Mr. Stubb’s 
Brother is eagerly sought following an in- 
troduction to Toby Tyler, or the row of 
598’s leans and topples after a determined 
hunt for just the right kind of bird story, 
I know that here is a child whose book means 
more to him than a mere vehicle for a nice 
shiny card with his own name on it. 


The main difficulty in bringing the book 
world to the feeble-minded is obvious. We 
have to meet the whole problem of retarded 
reading ability, poor vocabulary and lim- 
ited experience. While some of the chil- 
dren are perfectly willing to read books far 
below their age level, many are sensitive 
about it and either refuse to read what they 
can comprehend or take the book stealthily, 
trying to hide it from their less sensitive 
companions. It becomes mainly a problem 


of attitudes—of helping these children face 
their situation and encouraging them in the 
reading they are able to do. Finding the 
right book for the right reader becomes a 
major task when one must meet an eighteen- 
year-old’s interest in aviation, football, elec- 
tricity, and mechanics with simple third- 
grade reading material. But it can be done. 
More and more, writers and publishers are 
appreciating the need for bringing the as- 
pects of every-day life and modern achieve- 
ments down to the retarded child’s level. 


Probably no other class of people is so 
bound to the familiar as the feeble-minded. 
They like best to read of things within their 
little realm of experience. Captains Courag- 
eous has little appeal to a boy who has never 
seen a ship. He hasn’t the imagination of 
a normal child to transport himself into 
such a different world. It is easy to see why 
Nobody's Boy, Farm on the Hill and Anne 
of Green Gables remain favorites in this 
Minnesota institution library. 


Tastes are often very decided. There is 
the little boy who says every week when he 
comes for a book, “I read only holy books, 
Miss.” There is the middle-aged woman 
who calls defiantly every time she sees me, 
“IT don’t like to read. I don’t like to be read 
to. Only pig stories. That’s all I like.” 
And then there are any number of in- 
veterate worshippers of the cowboy and the 
sleuth. 


These people read mainly for pleasure, 
and it is a question whether it is better to 
lead them to wider fields and higher lit- 
erary values or to let them enjoy the few 
subjects which spontaneously kindle their 
interest. Often they find their own solu- 
tion to the problem, for even the Zane Grey 
shelf has an end, and Buffalo Bill and Kit 
Carson are given a trial. I find that they 
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are especially receptive to stories for special 
holidays and seasons; and grasp it as a 
means of giving them the variety in reading 
that they need. No matter what their flair 
in reading is, they gladly turn to Lincoln 
biographies in February and Lenten and 
nature subjects in the spring. They seem 
to get the same satisfaction out of adapting 
their reading to the season as we do our 
hats. 


Curiosity, imagination, initiative—quali- 
ties that are not always appreciated in the 
normal child, but sorely missed here. It 
took me a while to realize that there 
actually are children who would rather 
stand in a straight line and wait for the 
rest of their group to finish selecting their 
books, than to explore the books that are 
left invitingly open on the tables or look at 
the posters and gay book jackets that fairly 
beg for their attention. The demand for a 
“true story” soon resigned me to the fact 
that my favorite fairy tales were not to be 
the drawing attraction of my story hours, 
but sometimes slipped in with considerable 
trepidation. Book clubs, treasure hunts and 
contests are not greeted with great en- 
thusiasm. It takes more than the strength 
of impetus to set these children into motion. 
But, oh, so gratifying when, after a long 
struggle, a girl can proudly show her friends 
how to find a title in the card catalog, and 
a shining-eyed boy asks if he may have 
his paper to send home so his folks can see 
how much he knows. 


If you would spend a day in our library, 
you might see a group of kindergarten boys 
busy with picture books in the hour they 
have between breakfast and the opening of 
school; at nine o’clock a long line of cus- 
todial girls arriving with sacks full of books 





which they are taking to exchange for those 
girls in their building who are unable to 
come each week. Other periods of the day 
teachers bring their classes for a half-hour 
among the books. They might be browsing 
that day, or they might be hearing book 
talks, or learning how to locate books and 
use the tools of the library. Then we would 
have to leave the children’s library for a 
while in the hands of a capable pupil as- 
sistant; for in another part of the building 
is a fine library for the employees, which 
takes some of the librarian’s time each day. 
Here fiction, travel, and biography are the 
favorites. 


Then you might complete the day by 
going with me to the cottages where there 
are invalids and incorrigibles. For those 
who cannot come to the library, we bring 
the library to them—via bushel basket. 
They enjoy a weekly selection of books, 
magazines, and newspapers. That these 
visits are anticipated and even demanded 
was shown by one woman’s declaration as 
she put in her request for the Cricket on 
the Hearth. “Nothing shall be denied me!” 
she flashed. And I earnestly hope that 
nothing that is worth while will. 


A library for the feeble-minded should 
be, I feel, a place where they may relax 
from the routine of institution life and de- 
velop their own interests; where they may 
browse and discover, with our guidance, 
new fields that they will perhaps never be 
able to explore first hand. I want that kind 
of atmosphere in the library. I want others 
to think as the little girl did on her first 
visit after the library had been treated to 
freshly stippled cream and green walls— 
“Why, it’s just like being out in the world, 
isn’t it?” 
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STUDY OF READING INTERESTS OF 
INSTITUTION CHILDREN 


PRELIMINARY REPORT 


Grace ARTHUR 


Psychologist, Amherst H. Wilder Child Guidance Clinic 


In Minnesota, librarians have taken as 
active an interest in the problems associated 
with reading as have teachers. It was upon 
their initiative that a group was organized in 
the Twin Cities for the discussion of reading 
disabilities and methods of remedial reading 
instruction. They have been among the most 
persistent members of this group in trying to 
solve the problem of finding a book to suit 
every child with any kind of reading interest, 
and of developing a reading interest of some 
sort in every one in whom it has not already 
been developed through the efforts of the 
schools. 


Among the most interested in every phase 
of this problem have been the librarians of 
the state institutions for children. After a 
year of discussion from various angles it was 
decided to try to find out at first hand what 
the children in these specific institutions 
would read and what they would not read; 
what they liked and what they did not like. 


It was obviously impossible for one person 
to keep track of the selections and of the 
likes and dislikes of an entire institution 
population, but it was decided that a valuable 
sampling could be obtained. Children who 
could not or did not read were, of course, 
automatically omitted from the study. Each 
librarian used her own method of selecting 
children for whom records were to be kept, 
as no one method seemed to fit all the insti- 
tutions represented. 


A record sheet was made out for each child 
selected. It gave his date of birth, and his 
chronological age and school grade as of 
September, 1936. If he had had an intelli- 
gence test the date, the kind, the source and 
the intelligence quotient were recorded. The 
mental age was calculated, by table, as of 





September, 1936. If a reading test had been 
given, the date, the scale, and the standing 
were recorded. 


Upon this sheet each book that the child 
read throughout the year was to be recorded 
with his opinion of it. These opinions were 
given verbally. Some of them were astonish- 
ingly frank. 

These reports are now being tabulated. 
They are showing us which books are being 
chosen and enjoyed by children of a given 
chronological age, mental age, and reading 
ability. A given choice is significant, of 
course, only when viewed in relation to what 
one has to choose from. A complete list of 
the books available in each library was neces- 
sary, therefore, in order to evaluate a given 
choice. We cannot know which of these 
books were available for a given child at a 
given time, but it seems probable that any 
book in his library that was desired could be 
secured eventually. 


It is hoped thee some indications can be 
obtained as to d’iferences in choice between 
the groups represented. At present, there 
seems to be a tendency for children from the 
School for the Blind to select and enjoy stories 
about dogs. Children above the fifth grade at 
the School for the Deaf appear to be doing 
an unusual amount of reading in regard to 
occupational adjustment. These first impres- 
sions may not be borne out by further analy- 
sis of the data, and so must be regarded as 
purely tentative. There appears to be no 
doubt, however, that some books which have 
appeared for years on recommended lists are, 
at least for the groups under observation, 
definitely outdated. The book which inter- 
preted everyday living conditions to boys and 
girls in 1918 or 1908 or 1898, are historical 
stories to those of 1938. It is interesting to 
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learn that this type of book is still read and 
enjoyed by adult patients in psychopathic 
hospitals. 


The accompanying table gives a highly 


condensed summary of the information tabu- 
lated thus far. 






































Number| Number Books per Child Chronological Age | Mental Age 
INSTITUTION | a. re.% 
| dren | Borrowed | Aver. Range | Aver. Range Aver. Range 
| | 
School for the Blind 41 316 7.7 |1to 18] 14- 2 | 8- 4 to 23-3] 13-9 |7-10 to 20- 3 
School for the Deaf... 44 149 3.4 |1to 13] 17- 3 |13- 8to24-1| 12-3 |g- I toIg- 9 
School for the Feeble-Minded| 113 1449 13.1 |2to 47] 14-10 | 7- 9to22-0| 8-3 |4- 2to1I-I0 
Hospital for Crippled Children} 56 | 246 | 4.4 |1to I1| 14- 9 | 9- 9 to 22-3] 13-3 |8- 6 to 28- g 
State Public School. 110 | 664 6.0 |3to 23] 11-11 | 7-11 to 16-9] 10-9 |6- 7to14- 6 
State Training School for Boys} 181 7052 39-0 |2to197| 15- 8 | 8- 8to 18-9] 12-4 |7- 1 to23- 8 
| | | 
| 
Home School for Girls 290 | 8002 27.6 |3to 82] 17- 3 |10-10 to 20-7| 13-7 |7- 7to2I- 3 





Different institutions reported for periods 
of different length, but all were between Sep- 
tember, 1936, and July 1, 1937. Intelligence 
ratings for the deaf and for the blind are 
probably less reliable than for the other 
groups, because of the nature of the handicap. 
Standardized reading tests had been given at 
different times in the different institutions. 
They must be interpreted as indicating read- 
ing ability not less than the level reported. 

At the end of the first year, it was felt that 
the study was not completed, but merely well 
started. Beginning in September, 1937, a 
new series of reports was begun. This time, 


a larger number of children were available 
to whom standardized reading tests had been 
given. A double report was asked of the 
librarian: first as to the difficulty of the book, 
and second, as to its interest. To simplify her 
task, cards were supplied upon which she 
could check these items against a five point 
scale, as the child made his report to her. 

It is hoped that by combining the reports 
of two or more years enough data will be 
obtained to indicate with a fair degree of 
clearness which specific books and what types 
of books in general are read and enjoyed by 
the various groups represented. 
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In the past many book sets of dubious value have been sold to public and school libraries 
in this state. Very frequently the cost of such books has been exorbitant and their suitability 
for school and public library purposes open to question. In order to bring to libraries and 
school officials a critical appraisal of subscription sets from the library point of view, the 
Library Division of the State Department of Education has appointed a library committee 
for the purpose composed of seven librarians representing public, school and institution 
libraries. Reports by this committee whenever issued will be published through this medium. 


American educator encyclopedia 


This set was reviewed in the January, 1930, 
Subscription Books Bulletin and given a not 
recommended rating. 

The following note appeared again in the 
S. B. B. on July, 1934: 

“American educator encyclopedia; a thor- 
oughly modern work designed to meet the 
needs of every age; ed. by Ellsworth D. Foster 
and James Laughlin Hughes. 10 v. gth exten- 
sion edition. 155 North Clark St., Chicago, 
United Educators, inc., 1932. $50-$150. 

“The 1929 edition of this work was re- 
viewed in the January, 1931, Subscription 
Books Bulletin. It was published at that time 
by the Bellows-Durham company. The pres- 
ent publisher claims a revision but it has not 
been submitted to the Subscription Books 
Committee for evaluation. Without examina- 
tion the Committee of course cannot recom- 
mend it.” 

A representative of this set called at the 
Library Division this winter and claimed that 
the edition now coming out was an entirely 
new work. No set has been received at the 
Department of Education, or the A. L. A. in 
response to requests for a review copy. Pur- 
chase of the set should be postponed until we 
have had an opportunity to review it. 





Childcraft. Chicago, W. F. Quarrie & co., 
¢1935. Home edition, 6 volumes with Art 
book and guide volume. $39.90. 

A set of books for the elementary school 
teacher. If a teacher wishes to buy them for 
her own use, that is her privilege, but the 
State Subscription Books Committee con- 
siders the set too expensive for school pur- 
chase and the material not at all necessary in 


—EpIrTor. 


a school system where there is a good printed 
course of study. 





Volume library. 1 vol. 307 5th Ave., N. Y.C. 
Educators Association. Buckram $11.50. 
C1937. 

A one volume encyclopedia that has been 
issued at various times since 1909. In Janu- 
ary, 1930, the A. L. A. Subscription Books 
Bulletin reviewed the edition copyrighted in 
1928 and gave it a not recommended rating. 
A copy of this review will be sent from the 
Library Division to those requesting it. 

The following appeared in the Subscrip- 
tion Books Bulletin for April, 1934: 

“Several letters have come to us concerning 
the Volume library. A revision of this work 
has been published since our review in the 
S. B. B., January, 1930, and inquirers ask if 
the revision justifies a new evaluation. 

“In the 1931 revision, the specific inaccu- 
racies pointed out in our review have been 
corrected and other improvements made; but 
upon examination we decided that the qual- 
ity of the work had not changed sufficiently 
to justify a new review or a different conclu- 
sion than that given in the earlier review . . .” 

In the 1937 edition various tables have been 
brought up to date, but the revision of most 
of the articles ends about 1928, while many 
of the articles are practically unchanged from 
the original content material of the first edi- 
tion of 1909. The copyright date of 1938 is 
practically meaningless so far as a complete 
revision is concerned. 

The recommendation in the State Stand- 
ards for both elementary and secondary 
schools states that all dictionaries and encyclo- 
pedias to be purchased should be copyrighted 


within the last ten years. 
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S419—H. R. 10340 

Librarians in the state have previously 
received announcements of the bill now be- 
fore Congress for Federal aid to education. 
Incorporated in this bill is a provision for 
grants to states for rural library service which 
would bring to Minnesota a total of $710,490 
over the six year period allocations would be 
made. 

For the information of librarians and others 
in the state who may be interested in that 
part of the bill relative to libraries, an abbre- 
viated summary is set forth below. 

At the time this issue goes to press the bill 
is still before Congress waiting final action. 
Every librarian in the state and those inter- 
ested in bringing library service to everyone 
everywhere is anxiously hoping for its pas- 
sage. The president of the Minnesota Library 
Association and the chairman of its Library 
Planning Board requests all librarians and 
library board members to write to Congress- 
men in support of the measure if they have 
not already done so. 


Grants to States for Rural Library Service 
Section 301.—In order to stimulate and 
facilitate adequate provision for library serv- 
ice for rural inhabitants throughout the vari- 
ous States, there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated the sum of $2,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1940; the sum of 
$4,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1941; and the sum of $6,000,000 for each of 
the succeeding fiscal years through the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1945. The sum made 
available under this Title shall be used for 
making payments to States which have, 
through their legislatures, accepted the pro- 
visions of this Title and which have sub- 
mitted, and had approved by the Commis- 
sioner (U. S. Commissioner of Education), 
State plans for an adequate library service for 
rural inhabitants. Any such plan which ful- 
fills the conditions specified in section 302 
shall be approved by the Commissioner. 
Section 302.—A State plan for an adequate 
library service for rural inhabitants must (a) 
provide that the State treasurer serve as trus- 


tee for funds apportioned to the State under 
this title; (b) provide a method of expending 
such funds within the State that will most 
effectively equalize opportunity for library 
service, so far as feasible; (c) in States where 
separate library services are maintained for 
separate races, provide for an equitable ap- 
portionment of such funds for library services 
for separate races; (d) provide for a State 
library administrative agency vested with 
adequate powers to administer the plan in 
the State; (e) provide for the maintenance 
of a cooperative and integrated system of 
library service throughout the State, through 
which free library service will be available to 
each inhabitant; (f) provide for suitable co- 
operative arrangements with school systems, 
the Cooperative Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice, and other appropriate agencies; (g) pro- 
vide that all appointments of personnel in the 
State library administrative agency shall be 
based upon merit and efficiency and without 
regard to political considerations (other than 
members of boards within the State and 
elected officials therein); (h) provide for an 
adequate system of auditing by the State 
library administrative agency of the expendi- 
ture of such Federal funds and for an ade- 
quate system of reports from each such 
library service to such administrative agency; 
and (i) provide that the State library admin- 
istrative agency shall make such reports to 
the Commissioner (U. S. Commissioner of 
Education) with respect to the expenditure of 
such Federal funds and the progress of such 
library services generally in such form and 
containing such information as the Commis- 
sioner may from time to time require. 

* * * * * * * 


Section 308.—(a) The Commissioner (U. 
S. Commissioner of Education) shall cooper- 
ate to the fullest extent with the State library 
administrative agency of each State in the 
preparation of the plans required to be sub- 
mitted under this Title. 

(b) The provisions of this Title shall be 
so construed as to reserve explicitly to the 
State and local agencies the administration of 
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their public library service and the selection 
of books and other reading and study mate- 
rials. 


MORE LIBRARY COMMITTEES 


The following committees have been re- 
cently appointed to aid in the objectives of 
the Library Planning Board. 


LEGISLATIVE 


Gratia A. Countryman, Chairman 
(Other members to be appointed ) 


Rapio 


Elizabeth Bond, Chairman, Minneapolis 
Public Library 


Mrs. Nancy Loehr, St. Paul Public Library 

Leona Olson, Albert Lea Public Library 

M. Frances Redman, Bryant High School 
Library, Minneapolis 

John Settelmayer, Hibbing Junior College 


Sarah L. Wallace, Minneapolis Public 
Library 

The Radio committee will organize a pro- 
gram to make the people of Minnesota library 
conscious. Scripts will be prepared from time 
to time and copies placed in the hands of 
librarians located in those cities with broad- 
casting stations. The committee will also 
play an important role in publicizing the 
legislative program of the Minnesota Library 
Association and its Library Planning Board. 

It is especially requested that any librarian 
interested in radio script writing, or in pre- 
paring short dramatic skits, please get in 
touch with the chairman of this committee. 





M.L.A. CONFERENCE 


Miss Jane Morey, President of the Minne- 
sota Library Association, has announced that 


the annual conference of the Association will 
be held at the Curtis Hotel, Minneapolis, 
September 29-30 and October 1. Further 
details of this meeting and a tentative pro- 
gram will appear in the September number 
of this publication. 





A.L.A. CONFERENCE 


The 60th Annual Conference of the Ameri- 
can Library Association will be held in Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, during the week begin- 
ning June 13, 1938. 





ON NOTES AND NEWS 


Minnesota Lisrary Notes anp News is 
published quarterly by the Library Division 
of the State Department of Education and is 
sent free to all public, college, school and 
institution libraries in the State. The limita- 
tions of our budget necessarily prevent us 
from printing a large number of copies for 
free distribution among all library trustees 
and library assistants. 


Since this is the only professional library 
bulletin published in this State, and because 
this agency cannot finance the printing of 
enough copies to go around, we should like 
to suggest that head librarians assume the 
responsibility of routing each number to 
library board members and staff assistants 
after they have finished with it. 


With a legislative program in the making 
it is indeed important that all trustees and 
library assistants be fully conversant with the 
progress and development of our program. 
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RECENT BOOKS 
Fiction 


Allen, Hervey. Action at Aquila. Farrar, 
1938. 2.50. 369p. Civil war romance in 
the style of the author’s Anthony Adverse, 
but lacking the latter’s epic quality. 


Ellsberg, Edward. Hell on ice. Dodd, 1938. 
2.75. 421p. Fictionized account of the 
ill-fated Jeannette expedition of 1879, “one 
of the most dramatic and tragic stories of 
exploration,” told simply and effectively by 
Commander Ellsberg of the U. S. Navy. 


Lawrence, Josephine. Bow down to wood 
and stone. Little, 1938. 2.50. 355p. Psy- 
chological study of three sisters, whose 
lives are conditioned in various tragic ways 
by the useless sacrifices they insist on mak- 
ing for their friends and relatives, most of 
whom suffer from the sisters’ good inten- 
tions. 


Nathan, Robert. Winter in April. Knopf, 
1938. 2.00. 228p. Simple charming tale of 
a grandfather and his fifteen-year-old 
granddaughter. “Will be cherished by all 
who enjoy beauty of writing . . . a fine 
flavor of gentle philosophy and the sparkle 
of a whimsical humor.” (Quoted from the 


Springfield Republican.) 


Rinehart, Mary Roberts. Tish marches on. 
Farrar, 1937. 2.00. 271p. Tish and Aggie 
resume their gay and giddy adventures, 
much to the delight of those who have 
followed the earlier Tish books, and much 


to the horror and despair of Tish’s nephew 
Charlie. | 


Young, Emily H. Celia. Harcourt, 1938. 
2.50. 404p. Family life in an English 
provincial village. The story revolves 
around Celia, middle-aged mother of two 
children. Celia’s disposition and _ the 
author’s style have some of the same traits: 
an easy-going charm, good-humor, and an 

intuitive knowledge of and sympathy for 

people. 


Non-Fiction 


Seldes, Gilbert V. Your money and your life: 
a manual for the middle classes. McGraw, 
1938. 2.50. 344p. 323 
A “political primer [whose] main thesis is 
that the middle class must begin to think 
and become independent of the classes 
above and below, the classes, he maintains, 
who now do the thinking.” 

—Book review digest. 


Baarslag, Karl. Robbery by mail. Farrar, 
1938. 2.50. 324p. 383 
An account of the work of the U. S. postal 
inspectors, especially their methods of deal- 
ing with crooks who use the mails with 
intent to defraud. Of general informative 
interest. 


Ayscough, Mrs. Flerence. Chinese women: 
yesterday and today. Houghton, 1937. 
3-50. 324p. gI5.1 
A study of the women of China, by a rec- 
ognized authority. Scholarly in treatment, 
and charming in style, the book has wide 


appeal. 


Lehmann, Ernst A. Zeppelin, the story of 
lighter-than-air craft. Longmans, 1937. 
3.00. 365p. 629.13 
An account of various airship flights and 
experiments in the history of lighter-than- 
air craft, told by the former commander of 
the Hindenburg. A final chapter was 
added, written by Commander Rosendahl 
of the U. S. naval air force, describing the 
tragic end of the Hindenburg, wherein 
Mr. Lehmann lost his life. 


Cheney, Sheldon W. A world history of art. 
Viking press, 1937. 5.00. 946p. 709 
The history of art from its beginnings to 
the present time, illustrated with many 
photographs. “Should be invaluable to the 
amateur and suggestive to the student.” 


Taylor, Deems. Of men and music. Simon 
& Schuster, 1937. 2.50. 318p. 780.4 


A series of informal articles on music and 
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musicians by the well-known music critic 
and radio commentator. Popular in ap- 
peal, but of particular interest to those who 
attend symphony concerts, or listen to them 
over the radio. 


Benchley, Robert. After 1903—what? Har- 
per, 1938. 2.50. 271p. 817 
Short, whimsically funny pieces in humor- 
ist Benchley’s familiar style. 


Craig, John D. Danger is my business. Simon 
& Schuster, 1938. 3.00. 309p. g21 
Apt title for Mr. Craig’s own vivid story of 
his high adventures, ranging from tiger 
shooting to his present occupation of deep 
sea diving. 


Hunt, Frazier. One American and his at- 
tempt at education. Simon & Schuster, 
1938. 3.00. 400p. g21 
Reminiscences of an American journalist 
who has managed through intuition and 
luck to be present when events of interna- 
tional importance have happened — in 
Europe during the World War, in Russia 
afterward, and all over the world since, 
interviewing important people and observ- 
ing political trends. 


Lutes, Della. Home grown. Little, 1937. 
1.75. 273p. 921 
Sequel to her Country kitchen, with the 
same formula of good recipes and reminis- 
cences of her family, inter-mingled to form 
a genuinely interesting book. 


Roberts, Stephen H. The house that Hitler 
built. Harper, 1938. 3.00. 380p. 943 


“Broad in approach and moderate in tone, 
‘The house that Hitler built’ is a complete 
and trustworthy account of contemporary 
Germany.” This quotation from the Sat- 
urday review of literature expresses the 
opinion of many prominent book review- 
ers, both English and American. 


Snow, Edgar. Red star over China. Random 
house, 1938. 3.00. 474p. 951 
One of the finest accounts of China in her 
present struggle. Mr. Snow, correspondent 
for the London Daily Herald, has written 
from intimate knowledge of the Red Army, 
of the kidnapping of Chiang Kai-shek, and 


other important events. In addition, the 
book is an exceptionally vivid personal 
adventure and travel story. 


Matthews, Herbert L. Two wars and more 
to come. Carrick & Evans, 1938. 2.50. 
318p. 963 
War correspondent during the Italo-Ethio- 
pian war and the present Spanish civil war, 
Mr. Matthews writes graphically of his 
experiences and the ideas and beliefs he 
has derived from them. 


Beals, Carleton. America south. Lippincott, 
1937+ 3-50. 559P. 980 
A comprehensive study of Latin America 
—its history, economics, politics, social 
conditions, and significance to Spain and 
the United States. 





INEXPENSIVE PAMPHLET SERIES 


Pusric Arrairs Pampniets. Public Affairs 
Committee, National Press Building, 
Washington, D. C. roc each; 25 at & 
each; $7.00 per hundred. 


The series is continuous with pamphlets 
appearing on an average of once a month. 
Subscription for 12 consecutive numbers, 
$1.00. The booklets present in a simple, lucid 
and concise manner the important findings 
of the nation’s leading research organizations 
on timely social, economic, and political ques- 
tions. Statistics are pictorially presented; 
bibliography included. Mainly for general 
adult readers. 


(Nos. 1-12 are annotated in the September, 
1937, issue of Library Notes and News.) 


No. 13—Colonies, trade and prosperity, by 
M. S. Stewart. 1937. 31p. 


Discusses the importance of freedom of 
world trade to world prosperity, and mini- 
mizes the usefulness of colonies as a solution 
to probl=ms of over-population or raw mate- 
rials. 


No. 14—Saving our soil, by M. S. Stewart. 
1937- 31p- 
Surveys the problem of erosion and flood 


control and suggests the urgent need for a 
national program. 
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No. 15—Steel—problems of a great industry, 
by M. S. Stewart. 1937. 32p. 

Summarizes briefly the facts concerning 
the steel industry and then takes up such 
topics as the NRA, labor conditions, unem- 
ployment, etc., as related to the steel industry. 


No. 16—Farm policies under the new deal. 
1938. 30p. 

Reviews the causes for the farmer’s 
plight; explains the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of May, 1933, and appraises it in the light 
of its effectiveness. 

No. 17—Why women work. 1938. 32p. 

Reports the results of a study made by 
The national federation of business and pro- 
fessional women’s clubs, inc., on the “respon- 
sibility of employed women for dependents.” 
Results of their findings: women do not work 
for pin money; women work to support not 
only themselves, but in many cases, especially 
among older women, dependents as well. 





No. 18—How we spend our money, by M. S. 
Stewart. 1938. 32p. 


Describes, with the aid of pictorial sta- 
tistics, how the income of the typical Ameri- 
can family is spent. 


No. 19—Can America build houses? by Miles 
L. Colean. 1938. 31p. 


Surveys the housing problem in Amer- 
ica, and endeavors to show, in Mr. Colean’s 
own words, “the extent to which progress 
toward a solution of the problems depends 
upon the manner in which citizens, acting 
through their trade and business associations 
and their local government, meet the chal- 
lenge now before them.” 

No. 20—Your income and mine, by M. S. 
Stewart. 1938. 3p. 

Considers the factors which affect in- 
comes in the United States; points out reasons 
for the inequalities of income, and suggests 
general policies for improving the situations. 








Institute for Librarians 


An Institute devoted to the general subject of “Current Issues in 
Library Administration” will be held during the period August 1-12 in 
the second term of the Summer Quarter at the Graduate Library School, 


University of Chicago. 


The work of this Institute is planned for librarians generally, but is 
designed particularly for library administrators in public and other types 
of libraries, for department and branch chiefs, for library board members, 
for teachers of library science, and for library assistants and students inter- 


ested in a broad view of administrative problems. 


The series of lectures presented will cover general questions of adminis- 
tration and control, departmental organization in libraries of different 


types and sizes, financial administration, measurement and cost of library 


services, library personnel, and public relations and publicity. Speakers 
will include specialists in various fields of public administration and a 
group of experienced library administrators drawn from the country at 


large. 


The Institute will be conducted by means of lectures and discussion 
groups. Two meetings will be held daily. Consultants in the fields of 
public and library administration will be available as group leaders and as 
advisers in the consideration of individual problems of librarians in 


attendance. 


A registration fee of $5.00 will be charged for all enrolled in the Insti- 
tute. Board and room may be secured in Judson Court or other Univer- 


sity residence halls, or outside the University if that is desired. 











